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the dimensions of the earth's orbit. It had been found
by astronomical observations upon the eclipses of Jupi-
ter's satellites that light occupied a little more than six-
teen minutes in crossing the orbit of the earth, or about
eight minutes in coming from the sun; and hence, sup-
posing the sun's distance to be 95,600,000 miles, as
was long believed, the velocity of light must be about
192,000 miles per second. Thus optics was indebted to
astronomy for this fundamental element. But when
Foueault in 1862 announced that, according to his un-
questionably accurate experiments, the velocity of light
could not be much more than 186,000 miles per second,
the obligation was returned, and the suspicions as to
the received value of the sun's parallax, which had been
raised by the lunar researches of Hansen and Leverrier,
were changed into certainty. The experimental deter-
minations of the velocity of light by Cornu in 1873-'74r
fix the solar parallax between 8-78" and 8*85*, according
as we use Struve's " constant of aberration " or Delam-
bre's value of the " equation of light,'5 which is the
name given to the time required for light to traverse
the interval between the sun and the earth.

Very recently, in 187S-'79, Master A. A. Michel-
son, of the United States N*avy, has made anew and
exceedingly accurate measurement of the velocity of
light by a modification of Foucault's method. His re-
sult is 299,920 kilometres, or 186,360 miles per second,
agreeing with that of Cornu within about forty miles per
second, and almost certainly not in error by an amount
so large as this forty miles.

Mr. D. P. Todd has since then published a careful
discussion of the sun's parallax as deduced from the
velocity of light,' and finds 8-808"; the limits of error,
in his opinion, lying between 8*78* and 8-83". There